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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



ANTHROPOLOGY— PSYCHOLOGY— LEGAL MEDICINE. 

Medicine and Crime. — In the January number of this Journal Dean 
Vaughan presented a very able argument to support the thesis that crime and its 
elimination are primarily medical or sanitary questions. Without the slightest 
desire to minimize the fact that the problem of crime in general has its sanitary 
aspect, it cannot be overlooked that medicine by no means covers nor can be 
made to cover either the diagnosis or treatment of crime. 

Tarde is quoted as saying that "heredity plays an enormous role in the 
production of crime." It is true that Tarde did recognize the role of heredity 
and race, particularly in the problem of criminal irresponsibility. But, on the 
other hand, he is perfectly explicit as to where he would place the heaviest 
emphasis. "If hereditary madness engenders irresponsibility it is not so much 
that it is hereditary as that it is madness." (Penal Philosophy, 179.) "Badly 
nourished brain, misfortune, poverty; here is all, then, that remains of the 
criminal type." (Ibid., 67) "The criminal type is the professional type." (Ibid., 
Sec. 52.) A large section of the book is given over to a discussion of the 
"Preponderance of social causes." (Sec. 63 ff.) 

Goddard and other authorities are quoted on the tremendous rate of feeble- 
mindedness among delinquents, adult and juvenile. Any of us who has worked 
in the Juvenile Court cannot have escaped the conviction that feeble-mindedness 
is a stubborn factor in the problem of delinquency. But we must beware of 
letting the new doctrines of feeble-mindedness run away with us. Dr. Kuhlmann 
in the January number of the Journal, and Miss Bronner in the issue for 
November, 1914, both urged caution in the acceptance or use of reported high 
rates of feeble-mindedness in delinquent groups. Their warnings were based 
upon the inapplicability of existing tests, upon the unrepresentative character of 
the groups tested (in the language of statisticians, upon inadequate samples), 
and upon the abnormal circumstances usually surrounding such tests. In any 
event feeble-mindedness is only partially a medical problem, as Dr. Gesell has 
pointed out. 

Dean Vaughan is quite correct in urging that there has been too much talk 
about individual rights and liberties and altogether too little about personal 
responsibilities and duties. A good deal of the opposition to sterilization, for 
example, is merely ad hominem chatter based upon a fundamental misconception 
of the real nature of a "right." Personally I stand quite ready to waive my 
"rights" and to open my house to the sanitary inspectors when they ask me to do 
so. But at the same time I should like to enquire just what are the limits of my 
personal rights and responsibilities in the matter of a compulsory annual medical 
examination : how, to be concrete, am I to be assured that the diagnosis resulting 
from such an examination is to point the way to health and morality? Within 
the past month an eminent health leader has told me that theories of pneumonia 
change almost with every moon, and in a notable case of some other disease 
recently thirteen doctors of repute wrote thirteen different diagnoses, none of 
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which proved correct : and the patient died into the bargain. Now this does not 
argue anything against medicine, except that it would be incautious, to say the 
least, to tackle so complex a problem as crime merely from the medical end. 
Moreover, as it approaches sociology and economics, medicine becomes more 
scientific. For example, the "tripod" upon which the treatment of tuberculosis 
rests — namely, rest, food and air — is at bottom economic and sociologic. The 
same is true of the handling of cases of occupational diseases and many others. 
Again, the most promising step in recent medical work is the addition of so-called 
"social service" to hospital, convalescent, and general medical practice. 

Hence in answering Dean Vaughan's question, "Shall we submit to the 
surgeon's knife and be made sound or will we enjoy the present as best we can 
and leave the future to our children?" I should say everything depends upon 
who the surgeon is and what his knife. If by surgeon he means the man who 
will cut away the rotten tenement and shack, who will compel the abatement or 
elimination of sweatshops, smoke, under-employment at starvation wages, juve- 
nile street-trading, commercialized vice, the taboo upon the unmarried mother, 
the twelve-hour shift, child-labor, the saloon, the puritanic spirit which forbids 
children to play and otherwise "desecrate the Sabbath," but provides nothing 
rational as an outlet for the play instinct and compels it to express itself clan- 
destinely and vulgarly; or the man who will overcome the present ineptitude of 
police, courts and jails, or who can humanize the general spirit of exploitation : 
if the definition of surgeon includes all this, there can be no disagreement. Along 
with the doctors and surgeons and nurses and sanitary inspectors must march 
all the company of social workers and the great lay body of an illuminated 
public. For the very success of medical work itself the physician must appeal 
to the support of educated public sentiment. Ten chances to one this educating 
of public sentiment in the matter of the criminal will have eliminated the very 
problems which our medical and social schemes have set themselves to cure. In 
any event the educative means will have been, not medicine, but economic and 
social institutions. That is to say, crime is fundamentally a problem of social 
economy, with medicine and surgery as adjuncts. A. J. T. 

Factors in Education for the Abatement and Cure of Diseases and Crime 

— "The suppression of crime is not at all a legal question. It is rather a problem 
of physicians, economists, parents and teachers. Homemakers, teachers, sani- 
tarians in all walks of life must combine in the work of developing and main- 
taining of a public sentiment that shall abate and cure disease and crime. The 
mother must be more interested in rearing civically, morally and physically strong 
boys and girls than in fashion or whist; the father, more interested in his home 
than in his lodge, club, equally as interested in his boys and girls as in his busi- 
ness, whether that business is farming, teaching, merchant, doctor, editor, clergy- 
man, worker in factory, or whatever it may be. What is that which should be 
done for the child that shall make it possible for him to develop into a useful 
and respected citizen? In the large centers of population, at least in some of 
them, this question is being answered by juvenile courts, detention homes, pro- 
bation officers, good environments for delinquent boys and girls. The instru- 
mentalities to which we have referred proceed upon the wise principle that the 
state is the ultimate parent of all children, that a weak family is a weakness of 
the state. In dealing with disease and crime preventive and curative measures 
now go hand in hand. The juvenile courts, the probation officers, the work of 
the detention homes are mighty factors in the prevention and cure of crime. 



